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Thomas G. Reames 


uthern Oregon Historical Society phoy 


Reames Was An Early Riser 


Political stalwart or business- 
man, Rogue Valley pioneer 
made most of connections 


“Being a card-carrying 
lifelong Democrat, Thomas 
G. Reames did his best to 
alter the course of the nation. 
This effort necessitated a trip 
from Jacksonville to Chicago. 
No small undertaking back in 
1892. 

His destination that June 
was the Democratic National 
Convention. Reames and his 
party elected presidential 
candidate Grover Cleveland. 
Cleveland went on to defeat 
Republican Benjamin Harri- 
son by a huge margin. Harri- 
son, running for re-election, 
had four years earlier lost the 
popular vote but won the 
Electoral College. Some his- 
torians contend Harrison’s 
economic policies contributed 
to the economic depression 
that struck after he left of- 
fice. 

Within the context of his 
times, Thomas Givings 
Reames (1838-1900) could be 
considered a political activist. 
Reames is often overlooked in 
the history of Jacksonville; 
he never was at the forefront 
of his political or financial 
dealings. In politics he 
worked behind the scenes for 
his party. His business deal- 


ings were in partnerships. 

His story reads like a lot of 
pioneers of his ear, but the 
Reames family appears to 
have been a little more well-to 
-do than your average home- 
steaders. As a teenager, 
Reames crossed the Oregon 
Trail without incident in 1852 
with his parents (Woodward 
and Hulda Reames) and five 
siblings. 

A biographical sketch of 
one of Thomas’ brothers, 
Evan, indicates the trip was a 
little easier for the Reames 
family than for most. They 
had ‘ox-teams...six yoke of 
cattle and a sufficient number 
of wagon to travel in comfort.’ 
In Oregon, Thomas Reames 
and his father found work 
briefly with the well-known 
fur-trading outfit, the Hud- 
son’s Bay Co. 

When word reached them 
that gold had been discovered 
in Southern Oregon, it proved 
to be a call they could not re- 
sist. Father, son and family 
packed up and resettled on a 
farm in Phoenix. Thomas 
alternately farmed and mined 
until moving to Jacksonville 
in 1864. 

Soon after his arrival in 
Jacksonville, Reames’ political 
climb began. He was ap- 
pointed deputy sheriff. In 
those days political favors 


were systematically returned 
by making political appoint- 
ments, such as sheriff. 
Reames was then nominated 
by the Democratic Party to 
serve as county sheriff. He 
also served several terms on 
the Jacksonville City Council 
and as mayor. 

Reames then moved into 
the state political arena. In 
1878 he was appointed briga- 
dier general of the First Bri- 
gade of the Oregon Militia. 
In a run for Oregon Secretary 
of State, Reames was de- 
feated by fewer than 200 
votes. His political career 
went national when President 
Cleveland appointed him 
U.S. Postal Inspector. 
Reames must have done a 
great deal more than cast a 
ballot for Cleveland at the 
Chicago convention. The 
postal appointment was not 
to last, an account of 
Reames’ life states, ‘the posi- 
tion did not prove to his lik- 
ing and after a few months’ 
very credible service he re- 
signed the office’ 

This appears to have been 
the end of Reames’ political 
career. Why he walked away 
from his political climb is not 
know. Perhaps he needed to 
attend to business back 
home. His first business was 

(Continued on page 3) 
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William R. and Mattie Coleman 


William R Coleman, 
known as “Bill” and 
“Judge,” was one of Jackson 
County's most beloved citi- 
zens, versed in its pioneer lore 
and history. It was said of 
him he knew more people in 
Medford by their first names 
than any other resident. His 
acquaintance was statewide. 
He was of a friendly, kindly 
disposition, that he often 
carried into his official duties. 
He befriended many. 

He was the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. M.H. Coleman, pioneers 
of 1853, who settled on the 
home place on Coleman Creek 
in the Phoenix district. 

There he was born on Decem- 
ber 31, 1870. In his youth he 
farmed the home place and 
adjacent farms until 1902, 
when he purchased the gen- 
eral merchandise store at 
Phoenix from W.F. Towne. 
Later he sold an interest in 
the store to Andrew Hearn. 
In 1906 he was elected 
county clerk, and sold his 
interest to Andrew Hearn. 
After serving three terms as 


Fire at Phoenix 


A destructive fire occurred at 
Phoenix last Wednesday night, 
which totally destroyed the store 
of Reames & Sargent and a 
warehouse belonging to the 
Granger’s Mill Company. filled 
with flour. It is supposed to be 
the work of an incendiary. (as no 
fire had been burning in the 
store stove the preceding after- 
noon) and was first discovered at 
about one o'clock by James R. 
Reames. who was awakened by a 
loud noise. as of a roof falling in. 

Upon arising to ascertain the 
cause. he found the store entirely 
on fire and already too far con- 
sumed to save anything from it. 

Some time afterward. when 
further danger was supposed to 


county clerk, he returned to 
the farm. Later he went to 
Alaska, and worked for the 
Copper River Canning Com- 
pany. In 1917, he returned 
here, and for 15 years was 
employed by the state game 
commission as superinten- 
dent of fish screens. In 
1932, he was elected as jus- 
tice of the peace for the 
Medford district, a position 
he held until his passing 

On January 20, 1892, he 
was united in marriage to 
Miss Mattie A. Sisley [sic}, 
who preceded him in death. 
To this union were born 
three sons, Frank L. Cole- 
man, Russell W. Coleman 
and Elbert F. Coleman. A 
brother, James B. Coleman, 
county judge, and a sister, 
Mrs. Edith Coffman, Talent, 
also five grandchildren, 
Frank Coleman, Jr., Nadine 
Coleman, William Coleman, 
Marilyn Coleman and John 
Coleman, survive. 

William Russell Coleman 
passed away at a local hos- 


pital on April 13, 1944. He 


be over, a small quantity of 
powder stored in the cellar of 
the store exploded and sent the 
cinders flying in all directions. 
some of which lodged on the 
Mill Company’s warchouse 
opposite. 

A small blaze was first no- 
ticed and an attempt made to 
extinguish it. But the wind 
was blowing so strong that, in 
less time than it takes to tell it, 
the whole structure was ablaze 
and past saving. A horse kept 
in the building was rescued just 
in season. 

Sol. Sachs. agent of the 
Home Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. informs us that Reames 
& Sargent were insurcd in this 


had been in failing health 
the last two years and had 
recently undergone major 
surgery at a Portland hospi- 
tal. 

The graveside service for 
William Coleman, 73, held 
at Siskiyou Memorial Park, 
was in charge of the Med- 
ford Lodge of Elks, of which 
he was a long time member. 

The pallbearers were An- 
drew Hearn of Phoenix, 
Royal G. Brown of Eagle 
Point, Herman Offenbacher 
of the Applegate, Gus New- 
bury, and George W. Neil- 
son of Medford, long time 
friends and associates. 


Martha (Mattie) Ann 
Coleman was a native 
daughter of Oregon. She 
was born in Baker on May 
28, 1869. When she was a 
small baby she was taken to 
Jacksonville, where she was 
reared by an aunt, her 
mother having died. 

Mattie attended school in 
Jacksonville. She was mar- 
ried to Mr. Coleman in 


company for $3,000. Their loss 
will approximate $6,000, which 
is a heavy blow to them. 

The Post Office and its con- 
tents were, of course, also lost. 
The building was owned by 
Solon Colver, and is estimated 
to be worth $1,000, with no 
insurance. 

The Mill Company had 
100,000 pounds of flour stored 
in their warchouse, and their 
loss is placed at near $3.000, 
also uninsured. This conflagra- 
tion came near finishing the 
place. 


Taken from (?) January 20, 
1871 Jacksonville Democratic 
Times. 
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Phoenix on Jan. 20. 1892. 

Mrs. Coleman was promi- 
nent in all pioneer functions 
and other activities in Jack- 
son County. She had numer- 
ous friends throughout the 
county, 

Mattie Coleman died sud- 
denly of a heart attack in her 
home in Medford at the age 
of 69. All were grieved to 
learn of her sudden death. 

Funeral services were held 


in the Perl Chapel with Dr. 
Sherman L. Divine, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian 
Church officiating. Intern- 
ment was in the Siskiyou 
Memorial Park. 


From Mail Tribune obituaries. 
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Rea MES, continued from page 1 


a livery in Jacksonville. 
Then he had mercantile in 
Phoenix in partnership with 
B. Sach. Reames and 
brother, Evan, then pur- 
chased a Jacksonville mer- 
cantile called White and Mar- 
tin. They renamed it Reames 
Brothers. They went on to 
open a store in Klamath Falls 
and another in Fort 
Klamath. They sold out in 
1886. 

With the proceeds, Even 
bought a 2,000-acre ranch in 


Klamath. Thomas became 
equal partners with C.C. 
Beekman in his bank. The 
Beekman Bank was one of 
the first banks in the Oregon 
Territory. When the part- 
ners each invested $15,000 
(more than $300,00 in to- 
day’s money), it was re- 
named “Beekman and 
Reames Banking House.” 
Reames often ran the bank 
solo for months at a time 
while Beekman traveled. 
As business partners, the 


time of his death he was 

chairman of the school board. 
The story of Thomas G. 

Reames is of a man who, like 


two got along famously. 
Politics was another matter. 
Beekman was a Republican. 
In 1878, Beekman was nar- 
rowly defeated in a bid for 
the Oregon governorship by 
W.W. Thayer. Once Thayer 
assumed the office he ap- 
pointed fellow Democrat 
Thomas Reames to his Ore- 
gon Militia post. 

Despite their polar politi- 
cal views, the partnership 


most of us, was not the leader 
of the pack. Reames was a 
master of working well with 
others who shared his goals, a 
timeless skill we should all 
possess.” 


Article written by Steve 
Wyatt for the September 


1984 Table Rock Sentinel. 
continued amicably until 


Reames died in 1900. At the 


a See 


The Demise of a Family Home 


The first of April the home 
at 137 Fern Valley Road in 
the Phoenix area is scheduled 
to be demolished by the Ore- 

on Department of Transpor- 
lation. 

The home was built by my 
father, Walter Bolz, in 1947 * 
in what was then considered 
to be “in the country.” If 
only he had an inkling of 
what was to come by locating 
the house a few more feet to 
the north, this tragedy would 
not be occurring today. 

The house was originally 
built for rental purposes and 
was lived in by several fami- 
lies for a number of years. 
Then in 1955 Walt added a 
dining room, bedroom and 
bathroom and made the deci- 
sion to move his family from 
the Bolz family home on 
South Pacific Highway 
(Hwy. 99) where the Rom- 
bach complex is now located 
to this site. 

Children Margaret, Rick 
and Diane continued their 

rowing up years in this 
“home and along with several 
grandchildren shared many 


memorable and happy occa- 
sions. 

Walter passed away in 
2008, but his wife, Eleanor, 
remained living happily in 
the home until January 31st 
of this year when she was 
forced by ODOT to move toa 
new residence. This was a 
very difficult intrusion in her 
life as she turned 98 years of 
age this month of March. 

Almost ten years ago Mar- 
garet and husband, Dick 
Croly, representing Marga- 
ret’s parents and their af- 
fected property, began at- 
tending meetings concerning 
the change to the Exit 24 off 
ramps into Phoenix. It was 
stated that the meetings were 
to be informative as to 
changes planned for Exit 24 
and questions answered for 
those in attendance. This 
went on for several years 
with continuous changes and 
fewer answers. 

In the spring of 2012 the 
family was informed that 
ODOT would be taking the 
Bolz home in their concept of 
widening Fern Valley Road 


seeing the trees and plants 
being removed from the 
property and family treas- 
ures removed from the 
home. On January 31 Elea- 
nor moved to her new abode 
and is comfortable, but still 
very depressed and wonder- 
ing why she hasn’t as yet 
received all the monies owed 
her and why she’s had to 
put out so much personal 
money involved in her relo- 


between Exit 24 and High- 
way 99 to four lanes. An 
appraisal was made in the 
summer of 2012 of the prop- 
erties involved and in the 
spring of 2013 an offer was 
made by ODOT that was 
refused by the family and 
their attorney. In August of 
2013 the house and proper- 
ties were condemned by 
ODOT through eminent 
domain. The family contin- 
ued further negotiations 
with Eleanor being “allowed 
to live in the house rent 
free” until January of 2014 
and the family signing off 
near the end of 2013. Fam- 
ily members were allowed to 
remove 
anything 
from the 
home they 
desired ; 
throughout | 
the month | 
of Febru- 
ary 2014. 
With a 
heavy 
heart, it 
was sad 


cation. 

In regard to family up- 
heaval, progress isn’t always 
what it’s cracked up to be. 


By Margaret (Bolz) Croly 


Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 


607 N. Church Street 
P. O. Box 1466 
Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone 541-512-0614 


Open Monday through Friday 


1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 


Any historical information regarding Phoenix would be 
much appreciated by anyone receiving this newsletter. 


Do you have Phoenix High School year books that you’d 
like to donate to the museum? 


Please send to above address or rlcmac@clearwire.net. 
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} surrounding area. 


» YOU CAN BE A MEMBER of Phoenix Historical 


j and help preserve the history of Phoenix and the ‘9 


+ Society for just $10.00 a year per person. Join now 


% Regular PHS meetings are held on the second te 


IES of each month at 7:00 pm at the 
Cee 


Eine Museum. 
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Elbert Coleman 


Elbert (Irish) Coleman died June 
|, 1976 and was the last surviv- 
ing son of Jackson County pio- 
neers William and Mattie Cole- 
man. He was born April 22, 
1900 in Phoenix, Oregon. 

He was a life-long resident of 
Jackson County, attending 
school in Jacksonville and Med- 
ford. 

During the first World War, he 
left Medford in 1917 as a mem- 
ber of the Jackson County Sev- 
enth Company. He served with 
the 69th Division Artillery in 
France with the rank of corpo- 
ral. He also served as a corpo- 
ral during World War Il. 

He was a member of the Med- 
ford Elks Club for nearly 50 
years and was an employee of 
the Medford Elks Club for nearly 
25 years 

Survivors include his daughter, 
Mrs. Marilyn Coleman Ander- 
son, and son, Dr. John R. Cole- 
man, professor of zoology at 
Brown University, and four 
grandchildren. Mail Tribune obit. 
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Museum & Communit 


Due to inclement 
weather conditions the 
2013 annual Phoenix Histori- 
cal Society's Christmas party 
was cancelled. We'll look 
forward to 2014’s Christmas 
celebration at the museum. 


It is with sadness that we 
report the death of long-time 
and supportive Phoenix His- 
torical Society member 
Elmer Glenn Bailey at the age 
of 93 on January 22, 2014. 
Our sympathies extend to 
his wife Colista and daughter 
Suzanne Schmitz. 


Two new additions are 
now on display at the mu- 
seum. 

A 100 plus-year-old 
Singer treddle sewing ma- 
chine in good working condi- 
tion and with many accesso- 
ries is on loan from Eleanor 


Musings 


Bolz, long time Phoenix resi- 
dent and museum docent. 

A 100 plus-year-old 
Shaker chair in good condi- 
tion has been donated by a 
former Phoenix resident, 
Judy Morgan. 


Things are being spruced 
up by members of the mu- 
seum family. Dorothy Claflin 
and Pat Popow have been 
vigorously cleaning the silver 
and rearranging the displays. 
Nannette Furry and Dorothy 
Claflin are in the process of 
rearranging the antique dolls 
display. 


There has been discus- 
sion for some time about 
getting out the word con- 
cerning the museum and its 
activities. Postings are being 
made online at the Mail Trib- 
une. The Mail Tribune office 


will be contacted for the pub- 
lishing of meeting dates and 
forthcoming current events. 


Of interest is the 
Far Out! Southern Ore- 
gon in the! 960s Exhibit 


Open 6 days a week, March 
29-April 27, 2014 


Tue., 9:00-4:00 pm 
Wed., 9:00-8:00 pm 
Thu., 9:00-4:00 pm 
Fri., 9:00-4:00 pm 
Sat., 10:00-4:00 pm 
Sun., 12:00-4:00 pm 


Where: 29 N. Central Ave- 
nue, Medford on the ground 
floor of the Historic Wool- 
worth Building 


Admission is free to SOHS 
members. Non-member ad- 
mission price is $5 for adults, 
$3 for children 5-12. Children 
under 4 are free. 
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A Celebrity Comes to Town 


Abigail Scott Duniway, 
the Oregon woman who 
fought for women’s rights, 
visited the Rogue River val- 
ley in the summer of 1879. 
The Democrat Times, Jack- 
sonville, on July 4, made the 
mild comment: “IN 
TOWN—Mrs. Abigail Scott 
Duniway, editeress of the 
New Northwest of Portland, 
and a lady well known 
throughout the state, arrived 
in Jacksonville on Friday 
last.... Mrs. Duniway stands 
at the head of the Woman’s 
Suffrage party in Oregon. 

Mrs. Duniway was an ex- 
perienced and quick=witted 
speaker but her theories met 
opposition in many towns. 
The Jacksonville audience 
was not merely unfriendly; 
eggs were thrown at her and 
the crowd outside burned her 
in effigy. 

Mrs. Duniway wrote home 
to her own newspaper and in 
July 17 the following item 
appeared in the New North- 
west” 

“The ‘militia’s’ been out 
and egged us! And they’ve 
burned us in effigy, the image 
being a fair likeness of George 
Washington, so we’re told, 
though we didn’t see it; and 
it wore a white apron with 
the words *Libeller of fami- 
lies’ on it in big let- 


ters....Verily, there’s no form 
of tyranny that dies so hard as 
man’s rights. Let us be pa- 
tient with it as it undergoes its 
death agonies. Only one egg 
hit us, and that was fresh and 
sweet, as it took us square on 
the scalp and saved a sham- 
pooing bill. But what a com- 
ment on the manners and mor- 
als of an incorporated town!.... 
But to the credit of the better 
class of men be it spoken, they 
were not engaged in it at all. 
It was bearded hoodlums and 
bad whiskey that did it...” 

The late Fletcher Linn re- 
called hearing his mother talk 
about it when Abigail Scott 
Duniway came to southern 
Oregon that summer of sev- 
enty nine. Everybody seemed 
to be against women’s rights 
even the women. Anne Sophia 
Hoffman Linn was sorry that 
Mrs. Duniway had had the 
eggs thrown at her, and that 
she had been burned in effigy 
in the street, but she thought 
that a woman was stepping 
out of her place to speak from 
the lecture platform and to 
engage in politics. Fletcher’s 
father, David Linn, didn’t 
express himself as much as 
Fletcher’s mother, but he 
agreed. 

Mrs. Duniway went to 
Phoenix next. Nellie Rose 
Jones writes: “Charles Low, 


who was for many years was 
sheriff of Klamath county 
and who was the father of 
Lloyd Low, veteran sheriff of 
Klamath county, made his 
home at the Samuel Colver 
house in Phoenix, Oregon, for 
some years when a young 
man. He and Louie Colver 
were close friends. In fact 
Charley Low helped to carry 
Louis Colver home after 
Louie was shot. 

“Charles Low told me that 
my Uncle Louie Colver, then 
a young man at home would 
be so vexed when Mrs. Duni- 
way was to be a guest in the 
Colver home, because Grand- 
mother wanted everything to 
be in ship shape, inside and 
out, on such an occasion. 

“Wild and domestic live- 
stock ran at large in those 
days. An irrigation ditch 
crossed the road just a few 
feet south of the Colver 
house, and wagons and travel 
vehicles of all kinds crossing 
this ditch made a nice wide 
puddle. Hogs would wallow 
in this puddle, then, on hot 
days, would lie down along 
the front of the house to be in 
the shade, making a veritable 
pig pen of the entrance, to 
say nothing of the pungent 
odors they sent out. 

“When Mrs. Duniway was 
coming, Louie’s most import- 


(Continued on page 2) 
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ant and distasteful job was to 
drive the pigs away from the 
front of the house so as not to 
offend the sight and smell of 
the coming distinguished 
guest. He drove the pigs 
away to the best of his abil- 
ity, swearing all the bad 
words he knew every step of 
the process, and expecting 
the wish that Mrs. Duniway 
would make her visits few 
and far between, or words to 
that effect.” 
The New Northwest, July 17, 
1879 

Mrs. Duniway wrote: 
“Accompanied Mrs. Plymale 
in one of their elegant turn- 
outs from her good husband's 
livery stable, we drove over 


to Phoenix, our gallant lady 
pilot proving efficient and 
successful at her business. 
“Phoenix is a charming 
little country village, chiefly 
noted as the abiding place of 
Hon. Sam Colver and his 
splendid spouse, with whom 
we spent several delightful 
days, and lectured in the 
evening to overflowing 
houses. Here are two grist 
mills of apparently sufficient 
capacity to grind the grain 
of the entire valley. There 
are two flourishing dry 
goods stores, one kept by J. 
H Reames, Esq., and the 
other by Mr. Ser- 
geant....There is also a 
flourishing Good Templar’s 


lodge, a church, a school- 
house, a drug store, a black- 
smith shop, etc., and a sur- 
rounding country vastly 
rich in agriculture, fruit and 
blood stock. Phoenix is 
about a dozen miles from 
Jacksonville, and it is 
thought by many will yet 
become the county seat. 
“Mr. Colver, or Uncle 
Sam, as he is familiarly 
called by everybody, is a 
noted personage, who began 
his career many years ago as 
a theological student [Note: 
According to the Colver 
family records, Sam Colver 
studied law.] but aposta- 
tized, and turned his atten- 
tion to verse-making, lectur- 


ing on anti-slavery and 
Women’s Suffrage, and run- 
ning an underground rail- 
road. He was once cast into a 
dungeon for opinion’s sake, 
and has ever been a consis- 
tent advocate of the freedom 
of the press, the tongue of the 
people. Evildoers fear him, 
friends honor him, and ene- 
mies are compelled to respect 
him. 

“Our lectures here have 
been so largely attended and 
so well received that we have 
promised to return.... and 
give a fourth address: sub- 
ject, “The Temperance Re- 
form.” 

Taken from “Early Days in Phoenix, 
Oreyon™ by Marjorie Neill Helms 


Something Brewing 


The season is bright, warm 
and wonderful. I have iris 
and azaleas in the yard, 
blooming trees out my 
kitchen window but only a 
mix of clouds and sunshine as 
I look up. It’s a heady feel- 
ing that winter is nearly in 
the past. Lam, like many 
others, a person who perks up 
as winter ends and now we 
have some sunshine most 
days. 

Introducing “OREGON'S 
MAIN STREET™ to new 
people is turning into an ex- 
citing adventure as it is al- 
most always warmly re- 
ceived. Once in awhile I run 
into a person who thinks it 
was only a California High- 
way but most I’ve met know 
at least some about the High- 
way 99 story in Oregon and 
many are surprised at what 
they didn’t know. Some who 
have read the book have the 
tale they like best and will 


tell me why. 

There are also people who 
haven't shared a story yet 
but who would like to now. 
That works because the sec- 
ond book is underway, just 
let me know. This one won’t 
take three years but only a 
few months since much of it 
is already written. 

With so few independent 
book stores left in business, 
Tam making arrangements 
with some of the museums 
in the towns along the high- 
way to sell them when there 
isn’t any other place nearby. 
Fm including a list of the 
places they are available 
besides on line. 

To the south: Callahan;s 
Resort on the Siskiyous, The 
Southern Oregon Historical 
Society in Medford, the Jo- 
sephine County Museum in 
Grants Pass, The Pioneer- 
Indian Museum in Canyon- 
ville, The Bookmine in Cot- 


tage Grove, the Thurston 
Book Exchange in Spring- 
field, and The Lane County 
Museum in Eugene. 

They are also available 

through Amazon and Bar- 
nes and Noble as well as 
directly from me at: 
250 Santa Clara Ave. 
Eugene, OR 97404 
Jo@Jo-Brew.com 
www.Jo-Brew.com 
541-688-8546 

My best— 

Jo 


Editor’s Notes: 
The books sell for $16.95. 


Jo-Brew was very kind in 
having her publisher send a 
gifted copy of Oregon’s 
Main Street: U.S. Highway 


99 for the Phoenix Histori- 
cal Society’s reference sec- 
tion. This is a great read! 
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I found the Winter 
“Gasburg Gasette” interest- 
ing. I’m not sure why 
Grandpa (Andrew Hearn) 
sold his cattle ranch in New 
Mexico and moved to Phoe- 
nix. It seems there was a 
depression in the cattle indus- 
try about the turn of the cen- 
tury. Maybe he was at- 
tracted by the stories of gold 
around the Phoenix area—or 
maybe he already knew Cole- 
man. In the part of New 
Mexico where he lived there 
were some prominent mer- 
cantile store owners—maybe 
Grandpa, who only had 8 
grades of education figured 
that was a pretty good way 
to be in business and you 
could also be a prominent 
member of your community. 

The Hearns arrived in 
Phoenix by train in the mid- 
dle of the night with their 
first child, my aunt Mable. 


Grandpa just hollered until 
somebody got tired of all the 
racket and put them up for 
their first night in Phoenix. 
Grandpa was a very gre- 
garious person and soon 
joined the Elks club and the 
Neighbors of Woodcraft. 
The latter was one of those 
lodges, way before social 
security. If you were a 
member, growing old and 
down on your luck, they 
would take care of it. My 
grandmother died in 1907 
shortly after my Aunt Bar- 
bara was born and the 
Neighbors of Woodcraft do- 
nated her headstone which 
still stands in the Hearn plot 
in the old pioneer cemetery. 
The Neighbors of Woodcraft 
even had meetings and cere- 
monies for us kids. These 
took place in the old grange 
hall which still stands. 
Grandpa had to find a 


new wife. There was a 
pretty young lady who was 
being courted by a man 
from Medford. But 
Grandpa beat his time— 
Aunt Barbara told me that 
man was pretty upset and 
cried a lot when that hap- 
pened. Eler name was Nell 
Reames. She was my 
grandma in Phoenix. 

Harry Reamed lived by 
himself in a small house 
next to our place and he 
worked as clerk at 
Grandpa’s store. He hada 
terrible hearing problem, 
but was very friendly to 
everybody and it seems he 
was liked by all including 
the kids. These people can 
be found in the Reames plot 
in the old pioneer cemetery. 

Across the street and just 
south of the old stage house 
was the Coleman house 
which looks something like 


an old southern plantation. 
It was a beautiful place with 
imported glass, etc. I used to 
visit “Aunt Lillie (Coleman) 
and Faye Carver—from the 
same family. I have on my 
kitchen wall a beautiful had 
painted tray from Italy 
which they sent when I was 
married. Faye owned some 
horses and [ suspect she may 
have even played polo with 
the boys at some point. She 
was once mayor of Phoenix 
and rode her horse in pa- 
rades. After Lillian Coleman 
dies, she moved to Ashland 
and helped to start the 
Shakespeare festivities there. 
In Ashland she and my sec- 
ond grade teacher Marie 
Prescott were good friends. 
(I used to stop and see Marie 
until she passed away in the 


1990s.) 


Thanks to Bob Hearn for 
sharing his family with us. 


Museum & Community Musings 


Phoenix Historical Society 
has lost a strong supporter. 
Charity Williams Small 
passed away February 19, 
2014 in Kirkland, WA. She 
was married to Robert Small 
who survives. 

She grew up with a sister 
and three brothers in the Wil- 
liams House at the corner of 
Houston and Calhoun Roads 
just outside Phoenix where 
they also had a family or- 
chard. 

Charity often corre- 
sponded with Dorothy Clafin 
who was in her class in 
school. She liked to reminisce 

eo: her early years in our 
area in her letters to Dorothy 
and some of these were 


printed in earlier “Gasburg 
Gazette” newsletters. Her 
friendship and stories will be 
missed. 


The Rogue Valley has also 
lost an historian and author 
of a significant body of work 
documenting the cultural 
history of southern Oregon 
Katherine Conlee Atwood 
died May 24, 2014 after bat- 
tling cancer for several years. 
During this challenging time 
she completed and had 
printed Chaining Oregon 
about the Oregon Land Sur- 
vey and the surveyors who, 
in the early 1850s, traversed 
the territoty laying out the 
grids of township, range, and 


section to which all land 
holdings would be tied. 

Kay was the author of 
ten published works. In all 
her writing, she was able to 
bring to the forefront the 
human story behind places 
and events. Often, her work 
was illustrated with her own 
drawings. Her book Illahe 
(1978) is an authentic ac- 
count of homesteading in 
the Rogue River Canyon in 
the 1860s, based on diaries 
and interviews with descen- 
dants of homesteaders. She 
produced numerous applica- 
tions to the National Regis- 
ter of Historic Places on 
behalf of the Rogue Valley 
and Klamath Basin. 


Dorothy Cotton and 
Lorraine Sexton set up a 
booth for the Phoenix His- 
torical Society at the Gold 
Rush Day in Gold Hill June 
7th. Items from the muse- 
um were on display with 
mugs, cookbooks and photo 
cards for sale. 


May 10th, Dorothy and 
Lorraine were in attendance 
at the Eagle Point Vintage 
Fair, taking their turn man- 
ning a booth for the Jackson 
County Heritage Association 
on a sometimes sprinkling 
and other times sunny day. 
Dick and Margaret Croly dis- 
played their ‘57 Thunderbird 
for a short time at the booth. 


Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 
607 N. Church Street 

P. O. Box 1466 

Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone 541-512-0614. 


Open Monday through Friday 
1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 


Any historical information regarding Phoenix would be 
much appreciated by anyone receiving this newsletter. 


Do you have Phoenix High School year books that you’d 


like to donate to the museum? 


Please send to above address or rlcmac@clearwire.net. 
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The Rock Beautifying Museum Grounds 


Does anyone remember / , Have you recently 
Robert Meyers and Benny Ab- * palace, | driven by and noticed 
bott who were friends in second the sparkling museum 
grade in Phoenix? grounds? 

The two boys found a big The evening of May 
rock under the cafeteria at the 13th was devoted to 
elementary school which they cleaning the grounds of 
dug out and put on the school the Phoenix Museum. 
bus to take home. Bob was Those who partici- 
fascinated with the rock because pated in this year’s 


he thought it was gold. annual event were Mike : 

He bought Benny’s share of Phoenix Museum and Nannette Wrede, Dick Croly & Stan Ferns 
the rock with a Christmas pre- Pam Grove, Stan Ferns, 
sent he had received. Mike McKey, John and Janie 


Bob's family soon moved to 
Indiana and Bob smuggled the 
rock in a big bucket in a small 
two-wheeled trailer with their 
belongings for the move to Indi- 
ana. 

Bob buried the rock in the 
back yard of the place they were 
leaving. Has that rock that 
looked like gold that came from 
Oregon ever been found? 


Stewart, Jan DeBritto, 
Gary and Diane Nelson, 
Dorothy Claflin, Dorothy 
| Cotton, and Dick and 

Margaret Croly. Thank 
you for giving of your 
time, energy and devo- 
tion, 

A short meeting was 
then held while enjoying 
fresh strawberry pie and 
other goodies. 


A Museum Visitor's Story John & Janie Stewart sae aoa oe 
a ouse 
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Dr. Theodore & Fredrika 
Malmgren 


Dr. Theodore and Fredrika Malmgren 


Theodore John Malmgren 
was born in Union County 
South Dakota October 24, 
1871. His parents, Hendricks 
and Margareta Nenderberg 
Malmgren, immigrated from 
Sweden. He graduated from 
Union Co. Public School in 
1889 and University of South 
Dakota Normal School in 
1894, He then graduated in 
pre-med from University of 
South Dakota in 1903. He 
also graduated from Iowa 
State Medical School (?) and 
did post graduate work at 
Rush Medical College in Chi- 
cago in 1907. While he at- 
tended those schools he 
taught classes from 1895- 
1898 and 1903-1905. 

In June of 1909 Dr. Malm- 
gren started his practice in 
Phoenix, Oregon. 

On December 22,1909 Dr. 
Malmgren married Fredrika 
Barbara Haan here in Jack- 
son County. Fredrika was 
born in Holland on April 22, 
1872 and came to the United 
States when she was nine 
years old. Her parents were 
Peter and Okelene Gjoerman 
Haan. Fredrika received a 
degree from Iowa State Col- 
lege and taught German 
there from 1904-1905. 

In 1910 Dr. Malmgren 
purchased the property on 
2nd Street in Phoenix. The 


house was started in 191] and 
finished in 1912. The house is 
a colonial revival design. Ac- 
cording to an article in the 
May/June 1991 Table Rock 
Sentinel it is one of the 
“grandest examples of that 
style in our area. The porti- 
coed front fagade’s paired 
fluted columns and small bal- 
cony are typical colonial fea- 
tures, reminding us of the an- 
tebellum south.” 


more typical , stone vencer 
laid over bearing brick, con- 
erete or even a wood/metal 
structure.” 

During the twenty years 
he practiced medicine in 
Phoenix, he delivered several 
well-known babies—Pat 
Popow, Beverly Reynolds 
and Barbara Isaacs, just to 
name a few. 

In searching historic news- 
papers on line with the name 
“Malmgren,” there 


Malmgren Office Proto by sunt | Were SeVCral articles 


In 1914 or 1915 his office 
was built on the corner of 2nd 
and Church Street. This 


building is made of stone 
which was quarried on Colver 
hill. The name “Malmgren” is 
carved onto the arched lintel 
of the building. Again, ac- 
cording to Table Rock Sentinel, 
this building is unusual as the 
“structural system is of stone. 
This simply means that the 
stone walls themselves support 
the roof, as opposed to the 


found that mentioned 
Dr. Malmgren or 
Fredrika. According 
to many of the news- 
#4 paper articles, Dr. 
Malmgren treated 
people all over the 
valley and from Ash- 
aa land to Medford. 

Dr. Malmgren was 
= also the County 
Health Officer in 1918 and 
for many years after. There 
were articles mentioning that 
he was consultant on the 
Spanish Flu. He performed 
surgery at the Ashland Hos- 
pital as well as in many of the 
patients’ homes. He treated 
patients in the County Poor 
Farm for several years. He 
served on the draft board in 
1918. 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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PHOENIX: HOMETOWN HISTORY 


It was one of the most 
picturesque sections of land 
in the valley, much of it cov- 
ered with open pine inter- 
spersed with oak and laurel. 
Situated on the banks of Bear 
Creek. it was well located on 
the wagon road that was the 
main route of travel through 
Southern Oregon. Sam and 
Huldah Colver took up a do- 
nation land claim on this 
land in the Fall of 1851. and 
three years later the town site 
know today as Phoenix was 
laid out around their home. 

The Colvers had come 
west over the Old Oregon 
Trail. They were well-to-do, 
hospitable and public spirited 
people who envisioned their 


Malmgrens, cont. from Page 1 


Fredrika was also busy. 


She was elected president of 
the Presbyterian Womens” 
aid society March 1913. She 
hosted several social events 
and parties at her home, such 
as an 8th anniversary party 
they had in 1918. She helped 
organize a study group as 
part of the Auxillary Club of 
Ashland in 1919 and taught 
classes in French. She must 
have been a very well edu- 
cated woman and knew sev- 
eral languages. Dutch, Eng- 
lish, German and French. 
She also belonged to the col- 


home as a sort of commu- 
nity center. And this is 
what it soon became, serv- 
ing as a hotel, a store, a 
gathering place for settlers 
during the Indian uprisings. 
and a community mecting 
center. 

Built of timbers 1-1-inches 
thick. the Colver house 
stood 50-feet square and two 
stories high. The second 
floor was a big, open hall 
that was used at one and the 
same time as a schoolroom, 
dance hall, church and 
lodge. Traveling ministers 
were invited to speak here 
because Mrs. Colver, known 
as Aunt Huldah, was very 
religious even though Uncle 


lege woman’s soci- 
ety. In 1918 she was 
j On a committee to 

gain support for a 
bill to provide a Nor- 
mal school in Ash- 
land. 

The Mahngren’s 
adopted daughter, 
Maria Hull, was 
married at the home 
on March 14, 1928 to Virgil 
Davis Jackson of Corvallis. 
According to a censuses, she 
was born in 1903 or 1904 
and listed her parents as 
Theodore and Fredrika 
Malmgren. She spent most 
of her life in Corvallis. 

Dr. Malmgren passed 
away April 8, 1929. After 
caring for patients all day, 
he and Fredrika had at- 
tended a potluck supper at 
the church. Later that eve- 
ning he was called out to 
care for a patient and re- 
turned home around mid- 


Sam was an agnostic. Lec- 
turers brought current and 
important information on 
temperance and other 
highly controversial subjects 
of the day. Abigail Scott 
Duniway brought her cru- 
sade for women’s suffrage to 
the safety of the Colver 
house after she was egged 
and burned in effigy in 
Jacksonville. 

The Colver house was one 
of the oldest houses in Ore- 
gon when it was destroyed 
by fire in 2008. Charred 
timbers, all that remain of 
what stood sturdy and 
strong on the main street 
through Phoenix for more 
than 150 years, are on dis- 


night. A few hours later he 
suffered a heart attack and 
passed away early in the 
morning. Following his 
death there were several 
articles written in the paper 
about him, all of which re- 
membered him fondly and 
remarked that he was very 
well liked all over the valley. 
Many of the people said that 
the long hours of caring for 
his patients wore him out 
and caused his heart attack. 
Following his death, 
Fredrika continued with her 
social life according to the 
newspapers. She sailed to 
England and spent five 
months. She continued to 
live in the house until she 


died on March 7, 1947. 


Compiled by Dorothy Cotton 
and presented at the August 12, 
2014 Phoenix Historical 


Society mecting. 
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play in the yard of the Phoe- 
nix Historical Society Mu- 
scum, 607 N. Church Strect. 
Photos and stories about the 
early days of Hometown 
Phoenix are on display in the 
museum. 

Source: Land in Common, 
Southern Oregon Historical Soci- 
ety, 1993, and the Mail Tribune, 

Feb. 2, 1973. 


This is the first of a series 
of articles contributed by 
Marjorie O’Hara who recently 
became a member of the 
Phoenix Historical Society. 
It is her intention to acquaint 
and reacquaint Phoenix and 
area residents with the his- 
tory of Phoenix and its sur- 
roundings. 


Phoenix Historical Society 
Board Members 


Dick Croly: President 
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Dorothy Cotton: Secretary 
Dorothy Cotton: Treasurer 
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Mike McKey 
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The Holly Theatre 


“In the early 1900s going 
to the movies was a different 
experience than it is today. 
In visiting their local down- 
town theatre, movie goers of 
that era were often trans- 
ported to Egyptian temples, 
Spanish gardens or Chinese 
palaces. Movie palaces were 
places of enchanted wonder 
and imagination. Often seat- 
ing capacities compared to 
those of stadiums today in 
terms of the percentage of a 
community’s population that 
could attend a single event. 

In Medford, the Holly 
Theatre was a vital part of 
the civic and cultural life of 
the Rogue Valley. Birthdays 
were celebrated. Anniversa- 
ries were marked. First kisses 
were had. 

When the Holly was 
@:: in 1986 the community 

ost an important part of its 


heritage. With the support of 


the community, the Holly 
Theatre will once again be- 
come a place that creates 
memories for generations to 


come. 


The Holly Theatre was 
constructed in Medford by 
Frank Clark in 1930 and was 
an icon of Medford’s down- 
town district, bringing fami- 
lies downtown to sec the 
latest films and serving as a 
catalyst for business activ- 
ity. Like many movie pal- 
aces of its cra, the Holly was 


bigger than life—replete 
with ornate woodworking, a 
highly decorated interior. a 
grand neon sign and mar- 
quee, and lavish draperies 
and furnishings. With an 
original seating capacity of 
1,200, the Holly operated 
until 1986, when changes in 
the motion picture industry 
caused many downtown, 
single-screen movie houses 
to close. The restoration 
project now in progress will 
restore the Holly Theatre, 
creating a live performance 
venue that ho9nors the heri- 
tage of the building while 
having the functionality of a 
modern facility. 

This project will be under 
taken by Jefferson Live!, a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of 
the nonprofit JPR Founda- 
tion, with the mission to 
foster the arts in Southern 
Oregon and Northern Cali- 


fornia. The JPR Foundation 
has experience restoring and 
operating historic theatres 
having successfully com- 
pleted restoration of the Cas- 
cade Theatre in downtown 
Redding, CA in 2004. That 
project, which is similar in 
scale to the Holy Theatre 
project, involved extensive 
historic preservation work, 
coupled with innovative ar- 
chitectural design to create a 
facility that is both histori- 
cally authentic and capable 
of supporting a wide range of 
contemporary cultural 
events. 

When the Holly Theatre 
restoration is complete, the 
two theaters will operate in 
tandem, creating opportuni- 
ties for new programming 
and operational efficiencies 
for both communities.” 


Taken from The Holly Theatre 
Restoration Project brochure. 


Furry House a Possibility for Downtown Phoenix 


“A historic house built by 
one of the town’s pioneer fami- 
lies might be given a new lease 
on life. 

“Formerly home to one of the 
city’s earliest pioneer families, 
the faded green and white ’Furry 
House,’ nestled near the south- 
erly entrance to town, may soon 
be moved and rehabilitated as 
part of a ’market square’ plan 
envisioned by the Phoenix Ur- 
ban Renewal Agency. 

“The nondescript 2 1/2 -story 
house was built in 1905 by de- 
scendants of Frederick Furry, 
who traveled the Oregon Trail as 
an infant and settled in Phoenix 
in 1860. Not a lot is known 
about the house, but it was one 
@' several constructed on land 

wned by the family. The site 


once included several structures 


amidst acres of alfalfa fields. 

“Along the eastern side of 
Highway 99, Furry family prop- 
erties include the former site of 
Roscoe’s BBQ, originally the 
‘Furry Hotel,’ as well as at least 
four existing structures and a 
spot where a flour mill once 
stood. 

“A few miles away, a farm- 
house listed on the National 
Register of Historic Places in 
1980 as the Frederick E. Furry 
House sits at the center of Cen- 
tennial Golf Course. Visible 
from North Phoenix Road, the 
one-time ranch property be- 
longed to Samuel and Amelia 
Furry, Frederick’s parents. The 
farmhouse now provides storage 
and office space for the golf 
course. 

“With development plans in 


place for a 27-unit apartment 
complex on the property where 
the lesser-known two-story 
house stands, property owner 
Wes Norton hopes his old four- 
square with the wide porches 
and hipped roof can find a new 
life. 

*T think it would fit in with 
their redevelopment really nice 
and be a great thing for Phoe- 
nix to have.” 

“Urban renewal specialist 
Marla Cates, former director of 
the Phoenix Urban Renewal 
Agency, said the house was an 
important piece of Phoenix 
history and would fit well with 
urban renewal plans for the 
downtown. A house mover was 
determined the house to be 
very, very sturdy,” she added. 

“Historian George Kramer 


said the city would be wise to 
preserve the old house. 

“An inventory of historic 
houses completed by Kramer 
last year lists the Furry Hotel, 
the 1900 “Robert and Elva 
Furry House 
‘located next to the historic 
Steadman House on Second 
Street. and a 1926 bungalow, 
once owned by Raymond and 
Marie Furry, along Third 
Street.” 


Take from the July 7, 2014 arti- 
cle written by Buffy Pollock for 
the Mail Tribune. 


Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 


607 N. Church Street 
P. O. Box 1466 
Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone 541-512-0614 


Open Monday through Friday 


1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 


Any historical information regarding Phoenix would be 
much appreciated by anyone receiving this newsletter. 


Do you have Phoenix High School year books that you’d 
like to donate to the museum? 


Please send to above address or ricmac(@@clearwire.net. 
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Museum Musings 


We once again have a celeb- 
rity in our midst. It had been a 
goal for Pat (Furry) Popow to 
play golf when she reached 90 
years of age. On June 17th, 
after play, her Lady Niners golf 
group at Stewart Meadows Golf 
Course surprised her with a 
birthday party to celebrate her 
becoming a nonagenarian. She 
especially enjoyed the celebra- 
tory whipped cream and vodka 
drink she experienced for the 
first time. 

“Popow has been playing golf 
for about 45 years. She took up 
the game at the urging of a 
friend and began with group 
lessons at Rogue Valley Country 
Club. Her late husband im- 
mersed himself in the game, and 
she followed suit. 

“It was destined, perhaps, for 
her grandfather, Frederick Furry 
built a house in about 1887 that 
her father lived in. It stands 
today in the middle of a golf 
course, the white house adja- 
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cent to the !4th green at Cen- 
tennial Golf Club. 

“Little did Popow know that 
at 90, she’d still belong to two 
golf groups—she also plays at 
Quail Point once a week. 

“None of the gals she plays 
with at Stewart Meadows have 
reached 90 yet—'l won that 
race,’ said Popow. 

“But two playing partners at 
Quail Point have that distinction. 

“ ‘We seem to be getting 
older and older,’ said Popow, 
who made this column a few 
years ago when she achieved her 
second career hole in-one at age 
84. ‘It’s a pleasure to be 90 and 
be well and feel well more than 
anything. | get to get out and 
enjoy friends and enjoy the out- 
doors.’ 

“The key to her longevity, of 
course, is taking care of herself. 

“ ‘Absolutely,’ she said. ‘Take 
care of yourself and force your- 
self to get off the couch and be 
active. That's the most impor- 


tant thing.’ 

“There have been conces- 
sions to age as she’s gone from 
an 18-hole player to nine-holer. 

“| can’t walk anymore,’ said 
Popow. ‘I have to take a cart. | 
have bad knees so | don’t walk 
really well. There are things 
that happen when you get older. 
It just happens. You force your- 
self beyond that. | like people 
and being around people.’ 

“When she's not surrounded 
by friends on the golf course, 
she enjoys playing in her bridge 
group or watching sports on TV, 
particularly the Seattle Mariners 
and Seahawks. 

“In the meantime, Popow 
will keep swinging away. 

““Golf has been a fun game in 
my life,’ she said.” 


Taken from the July 19, 2014 
article written by Tim Trower 
for the Mail Tribune. 


Note: Pat is also a docent for 
the Phoenix Historical Society. 


Len Lukens presenting Phoenix 
postmarks & post offices program. 


A much delayed Pizza Party was 
held at Angelo’s July 22, 2014 for 
volunteer members of the Phoenix 
Historical Society. Good food and 
camaraderie were experienced by 
all attending. 


Tuesday, September 9, 2014, is 
the date set for Phoenix Historical 
Society’s annual BBQ and potluck 
on the museum grounds. Time is 
6:00 pm. Hamburgers, hot dogs, 
brats and drinks will be furnished. 
Members are to bring a side dish 
to share and their own table ser- 
vice. 
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Gift for Christmas? 


Fern Valley Road, includ- 
ing the $70 plus million dollar 
interchange project that will 
one day carry the road across 
Interstate 5, grew from a 
path that led from the Ferns 
property east of Bear Creek 
(circa 1890s) to the small but 
growing community of Phoe- 
nix. 

Many stories about the 
early days in the Bear Creek 
Valley mention the Ferns 
family, that’s right, Ferns 
with an “s”. Among them is 
the story of Amelia Buckley 
Ferns, who at age 40 found 
herself a widow with seven 
children to support, and more 
than 900 acres of farm land 
to care for. 

Thomas and Amelia Ferns 
and their children, Mark, 
William, Lovell, Charles, 
Jenny, Eliza and Archie, 
came from Iowa in 1897 and 
made arrangements to pur- 
chase the farm formerly 
owned by Ebenezer Carver, 
Amelia’s grandfather. The 
land was planted to wheat, 
the main commercial crop at 
the time, and Carver had set 
out a small orchard. To this, 
the Ferns added large plant- 
ings of corn and alfalfa. 


Two years later, tragedy 
struck. Thomas’ health dete- 
riorated and he died in 


March, 1899. The chil- 
dren ranged in age from 
two to fifteen. 

The task Amelia faced 
wasn’t an easy one. She 
had to be sure the farm 
produced enough each 
year to support the fam- | 
ily and pay the taxes. “ 
She traded wheat for a 
flour. There were chick- |@ 
ens to feed and cows to ‘| 
milk. Eight to ten hogs 
were butchered and cured 
every year. When the orchard 
boom hit, Amelia planted one 
of the first commercial or- 
chards in what was by then 
known as Fern Valley. 

Life was hard, but through 
hard work, perseverance, and 
the help of her children, Ame- 
lia managed to raise her family 
and keep the farm, which was 
later passed on to her children. 

In the book “Jackson 
County Conversations,” writ- 
ten in 1975 by Kay Atwood 
who interviewed 23 local his- 
tory makers, Archie Ferns, 
then 77, had many stories to 
tell about farm life during 
those early days—stories 
about getting up by lantern 
light to start plowing the 
fields, stories about coyotes 
killing sheep, about high water 
in Bear Creek with no bridge 
crossing to Phoenix, stories 
about kids “kicking gumbo” 
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on the way to school, and 


many more. 
The book is available at 
the Phoenix Historical Soci- 
ety Museum, 607 North 
Church Street, and, should 
you happen to stop by some 
afternoon (the museum is 
open | to 4 p.m. Monday 
through Friday), chances are 
you might find Stan Ferns 
there, a grandson, volunteer- 
ing to do whatever might 
need doing. Stan is one of the 
numerous descendants of 
Thomas and Amelia Ferns 
who still live in the valley. 
Sources: “County By- 
ways” by Sue Waldron, Table 
Rock Sentinel, 1950, 
“Interesting History of Fern 
Valley,” Medford Mail Trib- 
une, January 6, 1931, The 
Carver/Ferns Families, ceme- 
tery records, and Phoenix 
Historical Society archives. 


Research by Dorothy Cotton. 
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The Railroad at Last 


“For many years a traveler 
could go by train from Portland, 
Oregon, to Roseburg. If he 
wished to continue south he got 
into a stagecoach and did not 
board the train again until Red- 
ding, California. By 1883 the 
tracks came to Grants Pass and 
by 1884 they reached Phoenix, 
on December 17, 1887, a 
southbound and a north-bound 
train met at Ashland and there 
was a big celebration. 

“Kerbyville, the county scat 
of Josephine county found itself 
off the main line and it only took 
a year for the court house to 
move to the infant town of 
Grants Pass (which people were 
trying to name Sugar Pine). 
Williamsburg. a very rich mining 
town during the Civil War and a 
hot-bed of southern sympathy, 


Annual September BBQ 


Otto Caster, 
former 
Phoenix 
City Coun- 
cilman. who 
helped so 
much in 
securing city 
support for 
the Phoenix 
Historical 
Socicty. 


completed its gradual decline. 
Union Town is gone. Jackson- 
ville, also missed by the rail- 
road, managed to hang on to 
the county seat for years but 
finally had to give up to Med- 
ford, a town that was born on 
October 27, 1882, when C. C. 
Beekman, C. Mingus, C. W. 
Brobeck and I. R. Phipps con- 
veyed twenty acres to the Ore- 
gon California Railroad Com- 
pany for a depot. 

“Phoenix was right beside 
the tracks and there wasn’t any 
trouble at all, There wasn’t 
even anything like the diffi- 
culty in Central Point over 
Haskell Amy’s bill for bacon 
and other farm produce that he 
sold to track-laying crew. 
Somebody thought his bill was 
too high so the tracks were laid 


We'll let the pictures tell 
the tale of Phoenix Histori- 
cal Society’s 2014 Annual 
BBQ. Thirty or more were 
in attendance and enjoyed 
the fabulous food shared 
for the event. And the 
weather cooperated won- 


derfully! 


right between his barn and his 
house to get his house to get 
even—or so the story goes! 

“A thousand people lived in 
Ashland when the railroad 
came. 

“The Rogue River valley 
had been waiting for a railroad 
for such a long time. 

“People never gave up the 
idea of a railroad. Several com- 
panics were formed, promises 
made, tacks laid and, once in a 
while, money even changed 
hands. Money had been asked 
for so often and nothing ever 
came of it that people missed 
their chance the one timer 
money would have done some 
good. 

“Forty thousand dollars was 
required to lay the tracks 
through Jacksonville.” 


It was said by some that “the 
big shots of Jacksonville could 
have got that much moncy to- 
gether and never felt it and they 
figured the tracks would have to 
come through the county seat, 
forty thousand dollars or not.” 

As it turned out, “the big 
shots” of Jacksonville didn’t 
come up with the forty thousand 
dollars and the railroad by- 
passed what was once the richest 
town in Oregon. 

“Today Jacksonville remains 
firmly in the ninetcenth century, 
still clegant—an unexploited 
“ghost town” of great charm. 


Taken from “Early Days in 
Phoenix Oregon” by Marjorie 
Neill Helms. 


Phoenix Historical Society 
Board Members 


Dick Croly: President 
Stan Ferns: Vice President 
Dorothy Cotton: Secretary 
Dorothy Cotton: Treasurer 
Dorothy Claflin 

Mike McKey 

Mike Wrede 
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Let Us Give Thanks by Max Coots 


Let us give thanks fora 
bounty of people. 


For children who are our 
seeond planting, and though 
they grow lie weeds and the 
wind too soon blows them 
away, may they forgive us 
our cultivation and fondly 
remember where their roots 
are. 


Something’s Brewing by Jo Brew 


The summer slipped away while Pat Edwards 
and I were working to finish the second of the books 
about OREGON’S HIGHWAY 99 but it’s now a 
reality. This is the book more focused on the his- 
tory of the communities along the Highway and the 
growth of our state. From trail to stage road, rail- 
way, then flyway, we followed the connections of 


OREGON'S MAIN 
STREET: 
Us. Highway 79 
“Whe falk itstory* 


fo Brio Cy 


Dot Eewcrits 


and Noble as well as from me. 


Now that the new book is in print, I have more 
time. I'd like to spend it sharing the stories in the 
onc not quite so new—the stories shared by the 
people who lived them. If you have a book group or 
organization who might like a little dash of Ore- 
gon’s twenticth century life and history, I'd love to 


come and share. 


Jo@Jo-Brew.com 


541-688-8546 


1 cach other and to 


] pictures, even a 


Let us give thanks: 


For generous friends wit 
h_ hearts as big as hubbards 
and smiles as bright as their 
blossoms. 

For feisty friends as tart 
as apples; 

For continuous friends, 
who, like scallions and cu- 
cumbers, keep reminding us 
that we’ve had them; 

For crotchety friends, as 
sour as rhubarb and as inde- 
structible 

For handsome friends, 
who are as gorgeous as egg- 
plant and as elegant as a row 


Oregonians to 


our neighboring 
west coast states. 
The format is 
similar to the 
book of stories 
with maps and 


few Burma Shave 
signs to take the 
reader along the 
Highway. The 
book is available 
on Jine now at 
Amazon or by 
order at Barnes 


é 
Su. stop by che mascum and sce Joel and set o chanee te take him home 


The Phocnix Muscuin is located a1 607 N. Church Succt in Phocnix 
and ts open from 1:00 PM—4:00 PM Mundsy thru Friday 


of corn, and the others, as 
plain as potatoes and as 
good for you. 

For funny friends, who 
are as silly as Brussels 
sprouts and as amusing as 
Jerusalem artichokes, and 
serious friends, as complex 
as cauliflowers and as intri- 
cate as onions; 

For friends as unpreten- 
tious as cabbage, as subtle 
as summer squash, as persis- 
tent as parsley, as delightful 
as dill, as endless as zuc- 
chini, and who like parsnips, 
can be counted on to see you 
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through the winter; 

For old friends, nodding 
like sunflowers in the evening 
-time, and young friends 
coming on as fast as radishes; 

For loving friends, who 
wind around us like tendrils 
and hold us, despite our 
blights, wilts and withering; 


And, finally, for those 
friends now gone, like gar- 
dens past that have been har- 
vested, and who fed us in 
their times that we might 
have life thereafter. 


For all these we give thanks. 


MEET JOFLJUSTABEAR 


on Chustinas. 


The Phoeniv Musetim will he ratings him offon December 18 ar 200 PM. 


Joclwos hondiede hy one of ont ineribers seo he could brglien semeane’s day 


Joclis £6 inches call and has movable arins. legs. and head 


He ube cones with his own inrdbday. shouller bie, and Jurstabeer Vamily Chotstmas 


Storybook Uiat was wijticn by Joe!’s enater 


Viekets ave $1.00 each orf for $5.00 
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Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 
607 N. Church Street 

P. O. Box 1466 

Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone 541-512-0614 


Open Monday through Friday 
1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
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you CAN BE A MEMBER of Phoenix Historical Oo 


ag 


Sf Society for just $10.00 a year per person. Join now E e* 


% and help preserve the history of Phoenix and the ‘9 


>, surrounding area. 


rr 


Regular PHS meetings are held on the second 
@ Tuesday of each month at 7:00 pm at the 
& Phoenix Museum. ws» 


1% 


Ps 


Any historical information regarding Phoenix would be 
much appreciated by anyone receiving this newsletter. 


Do you have Phoenix High School year books that you’d 
like to donate to the museum? 


Please send to above address or rlemac@clearwire.net. 


Museum Musings 


Loss of Long Time 
Member 


It is with sadness that we 


tell of the passing of Eleanor 
Bolz September 24, 2014. 
She lived most of her life in 
the Phoenix community and 
was a long time member of 


the Phoenix Historical Soci- 
ety and a docent at the mu- 
seum for fifteen years. 

Eleanor was born ona 
Nebraska farm in 1916. She 
is survived by her daughter, 
Margaret Croly, son, Richard 
Bolz, several grandchildren, 
great grandchildren and one 
great-great grandchild. She 
was preceded in death by her 
parents, husband, Walter 
Bolz, and daughter, Diane 
Trumbly. 

Eleanor’s friendship and 
service will be greatly missed. 
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At the November I Ith 
meeting, Dorothy Cotton 
showed a King of Roads His- 
toric Columbia River Highway 
Centennial video dedicated to 


the restoration of the His- 
toric Columbia River High- 
way hoping to be completed 
by 2016 for the 100 year 
celebration of this highway. 
The video took us ona 
journey along the Columbia 
River Highway along the Co- 
lumbia River Gorge, display- 
ing its beauty and significant 
world wide history. 
Dedicated in 1916, it was 
the first highway in the U.S. 
constructed primarily for 
sightseeing. It is being re- 
stored in time for its centen- 
nial so that it can be used 
again for its original purpose. 
The Columbia Gorge 
Highway is on the National 
Registry of Historic Places as 
a Historical Landmark as it 
was built as a Scenic High- 
way, the first built in the U.S. 
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Please bring your member- 
ship dues for 2014-15 up to 
date if not already paid. 


Ne me we 


Annual Christmas 
Pizza Party 


December 9, 2014 


6:00 p.m. 


Phoenix Museum 


BRING A PICKUP 
GOODIE TO SHARE 


